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Beni Jean Amor Mi 


Time was when mid sunshiny ways 
I walked from joy to joy along, 
Beneath Thy Right arm stretched out, strong,— 
My life, from morn to night a song. 


My waking thought,—how flamed it up 
To Thee, with mind’s refreshened power: 
While prayer unlocked a pleasant bower 
To spend with Thee a fleeting hour. 


How warm Thy breath upon my cheek! 
I felt Thee when Thy altar gate 
Shone radiant at morn or late 
Whene’er at Thy blest Feet I sate. 


Thy voice I heard: “Go, sin no more”; 
I heard Thee whisper while the day 
With heavy toil wore on its way; 
Thy hand approving on me lay. 


But now,—where art Thou fled, my Lord? 
Thy voice is still; but world winds howl 
Through wintry bleak haunts of my soul; 

For stars, bleared lamps about me scowl. 


Thy halls deserted seem,—no sound! 
Hoarse voices croak: “I told you so!” 
Like gossamer when Fall winds blow 
My God, my Heaven, no more I know. 


Come, shine again sweet stars of Faith! 
Reveal the forms of spirits fair 
That guard me, while in heaven they share 
The songs that rise unceasing there. 


Come, let me hear Thy voice again 
When priestly hands absolving bless; 
Again to feel Thy sweet caress 
Amid life’s drudging dreariness. 


Or,—let the shadows longer last— 
Let winds still rack the nightly sea, 
Let storm-waves still rage angrily: 

Do Thou but wait at morn for me. 


Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


ROCKING CHAIR POLITICIANS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Father Timothy Casey was hurrying home. As usual, he had got 
through only half the calls he had planned for the afternoon. Still 
he did not tarry to make “just one more,” but directed a determined 
face and hasty steps towards the rectory. This was due to a bran 
new resolution not to keep the housekeeper waiting with the supper, 
as unfortunately he had done five times already during the week. 
“Poor Kate is getting old,” he reflected, “and a spell of impatience 
every day is not the proper thing for one who must soon face eternity. 
It isn’t charitable of me to be giving her cause for anger by my tardi- 
ness. From now on I[’ll be home in time.” 

It was just after this good resolution—you know how fatefully 
temptation follows in the wake of good resolution—that he spied Mike 
Clancy on the back stoop of his cosy little dwelling. Washed and 
dressed and fed, after his day’s work in the rolling mill, the good man 
was sitting out “in the cool of the evening” enjoying his paper and 
his pipe, just in the humor—how well Father Casey knew it—to settle 
all the knotty problems of an upset world. This was putting Father 
Casey’s tender, new-born good resolution to too severe a test. He 
dallied with the tempter, which is the beginning of a fall. “Should 
he stop, or shouldn’t he?” The “wee, small voice” reminded him of 
Kate and the waiting supper, but he drowned the whisper with: “It 
won’t take ten seconds to go back and bid Mike the time o’ day.” 
And so the tempter won. 

“Good evening, Mr. Clancy!” he called when half way around the 
house. 

“Good evening, Father Tim!” and the honest Irish eyes sparkled 
with pleasure at sight of the priest. 

Father Casey reflected a moment what bait he would use; then: 

“T see by the papers the congressmen are home for a much-needed 
vacation.” 


“They ar-re,” said Clancy. 
That bait had failed; he tried another: 
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“A most unsatisfactory session. I shouldn’t wonder if the Demo- 
crats would get in the next time.” 

That one landed him! 

“Dimmycrats or Raypublicans, they’re all alike!” cried Clancy, 
taking the pipe from his mouth and making with it a wide and smoking 
gesture which embraced the old-line parties, all their adherents and 
abettors. “They are sold out, body and bones, to the moneyed 
powers!” 

“At least one thing is true, neither of them have done much con- 
structive work for the country of late.” 

“The counthry! The counthry is gone to the dogs!” 

“Oh, I wouldn't exactly say that,” protested the priest. 

“I would then! Don’t I see it with me two eyes every day!” 

“But workingmen in most lines are getting a fair wage. If only 
the cost of living would get back somewhere near normal, they would 
be in pretty comfortable circumstances.” 

“A fair wage!” snorted Clancy. “Why, a workingman’s pay isn’t 
enough to give a workingman and his family a bit an’ sup and a roof 
to cover them. The Wall Street barons are squeezing the life blood 
out of us to fill their bloated coffers, that’s what they ar-re!” ; 

“Still the country is prosperous. Look at the bumper crops through 
the corn and wheat belts.” 

“What is that to the men who raise the corn an’ the wheat in the 
sweat of their brow! The railroads an’ the stock brokers reap the 
profits, an’ the farmer does his work for nothing!” 

“Then there’s the South, with its cotton and cane and rice—miles 
and miles of it. Ah, we have a wonderful country!” 

“But, mind you, the poor men that work on them plantations live 
in poverty in the midst of plenty. At the same time, we must pay 
exorbitant prices for cotton goods an’ rice an’ cane sugar. Who gets 
the profits?” 

“And,” continued the priest, “in passing through the great valleys 
of California, I have marveled at the transformation. A few years 
ago these were barren deserts. Now they are irrigated. Grapes and 
figs and oranges and peaches and apricots—marvelous vineyards and 
orchards—stretch away as far as the eye can reach. That land is of 
more lasting value than if it were underlaid with gold.” 

“An’ the rich are gobbling it up,” said Clancy. “A poor man like 
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me would have no more chanct there nor a whale on top of a moun- 
tain, begor.” 

“At any rate, we are better off than the poor people in countries 
where they are persecuted for their faith. Here, every man is free to 
worship God according to his conscience—if only more of them had 
a conscience, or would take the trouble to follow it.” 


“An’ how long will that last, I wonder. Didn’t Yer Reverence tell 
us only last Sunda’ how they’re planning to dhrive out the Sisters an’ 
close the parochial schools an’ rear the children of the counthry with- 
out God or faith! First they make laws to grind down the poor an’ 
protect the rich; next come laws to stamp out religion; with all their 
legislation, begor, they’ll leave us no chanct either in this life or in the 
next.” 

“Conditions are bad—bad—without a doubt,” said Father Casey. 
“We have many foolish laws; we have some iniquitous laws; worse 
still, we have an insane superfluity of laws. But here is the point, Mr. 
Clancy: who are making all these laws?” 

“The money kings, sir!” 

“How can they make the laws? This is a republic where Clancy’s 
vote counts as much as Pierpont Morgan’s. And there are more 
Clancys than Morgans!” 


“Ah, but one Morgan has more money than all the Clancys—honest 
men that they are, if I do say it, that shouldn’t. An’ money buys the 
legislators.” 

“Vote for men who can’t be bought. Surely there are enough hon- 
est men to fill the offices without electing traitors who will betray the 
country. If there are not—if everybody in the country is dishonest— 
then it richly deserves all the misfortune you have described, and more 
besides. Vote for honest and capable men and you will have just and 
sane laws.” 

“Vote, says Yer Reverence! I’ve quit voting!” 


“It’s not long you’ve quit, then. I walked down to the polling 
booth with you myself last election day.” 


“That was by way of exception. Jimmy O’Gara was having a tight 
run in the Tenth War-rd, an’ he needed every vote he could get. I 
deeviated from me ordinary coorse an’ turned out to help Jimmy.” 

“I did not know O’Gara was so exceptionally well fitted for the 
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office. In fact, from all I could learn, he had little to recommend 
him.” 

“True for you—little enough !” 

“And yet, contrary to your convictions and your habits, you went 
to the polls and voted for him! How is that?” 

“You see he is me wife’s cousin, an’ there’d be no peace in the 
house barrin’ I went. Besides—” Here Clancy lowered his voice— 
“he had promised to get me on the foorce in case he was elected.” 

“That’s the way with you people!” cried the priest in a temper. 
“That’s the way with you! You rave and rant about congressmen 
selling their votes—then you go out and sell your own! The only 
difference between you and a corrupt congressman is that you are 
cheaper than he—it takes thousands of dollars to buy him, while a blue 
suit with brass buttons is enough to buy you. You abuse your right 
as a citizen of this republic to vote for any scallywag that will help 
you to get your fist into the public funds.” 

“Well, I’m done with them now, however. If the whole Dimmy- 
crat ticket was made up of me wife’s relations, I wouldn’t stir a step 
to vote it again.” 

“That is not the proper manner to reform your ways as an Ameri- 
can citizen. It is a crime to sell your vote, but it is almost as bad to 
neglect to use it. If you do not cast your ballot to help elect a good 
man, how can you, in right or reason, complain if the office goes to 
a scoundrel?” 

“A good man, says you! There’s not a:good man on the ticket. 
The spalpeen that run against O’Gara was as crooked as himself. They 
all are ready to sell out to the highest bidder. When one is as bad as 
the other, what is the use of voting for any of them?” 

“If, as you say, there are no honest and competent men on the 
ticket on election day, what is the reason?” 

“Because none was nominayted.” 

“And why was no honest man nominated ?” 

“Because the delegates at the nominaytion are crooked, too. Their 
vote goes to the candydate that pays the most for it.” 

“Tf the delegates are crooked, whose fault is it?” 

“Sure ’tis their own. They have their free will. If they are 
crooked, it is because they choose to be so.” 

“No, no,” cried the priest; “I do not mean to ask, whose fault is 
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it that they are crooked; I mean, whose fault is it that they, being 
crooked, are nevertheless chosen as delegates to represent their party 
at the convention ?” 

“I dunno as it is anybody’s fault in particular. They simply gets 
themselves chosen.” 

“It is somebody’s fault! It is the fault of you and the likes of you 
who do not take an intelligent interest in the government of the coun- 
try! You say the laws are so bad that an honest workingman cannot 
make a living. Why don’t honest workingmen see to it that honest 
delegates are chosen, then they will nominate honest candidates, and 
you will have some one on the ticket worth voting for. Remember 
this, if honest workingmen would expend half the energy backing the 
right man before election that they expend in criticising the govern- 
ment after election, we should have a better country.” 

“What do we know about the men that go to the big conventions?” 
demanded Clancy. ‘They’re men we’ve never met in our lives. How 
can we judge whether they are honest or not? They might be counter- 
feiters or safe crackers for anything we know.” 

“But the process of nomination begins somewhere. Take an intel- 
ligent and efficacious interest in the beginning instead of waiting until 
the end and raising a howl when it is too late. It is the party that 
puts up the candidate. But the national representatives of the party 
are chosen by the state representatives of the party, and so on, unti! 
you come down to the smallest local subdivision. Every intelligent 
man can, if he tries, learn’ the qualifications of a man in his own neigh- 
borhood. You ‘honest workingmen’ should stop all this childish talk 
about a revolution against the domination of capitalistic government. 
Instead, make use of your lawful power as an American citizen. Begin 
in your own neighborhood. Choose the right man as party repre- 
sentative—a man who you know has enough brains and enough public 
spirit and enough honesty to learn his duty and to do it. If the honest 
workingmen in every neighborhood in the land would do this simple 
and sensible thing, then from every neighborhood in the land would 
come honest and efficient party representatives who would do their 
duty honorably and conscientiously. That is, they would employ their 
time, their faculties, and their opportunities to investigate the character 
and fitness of those whom they choose as party representatives for the 
state. These in turn, being the right kind of men, would choose 
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worthy party representatives for the nation. Now tell me, would party 
leaders of that type write into the party ticket candidates who were 
crooks or blockheads? Could a corrupt capitalist bribe them to endorse 
his puppet? Would they be intimidated by any organization, secret or 
open, religious, industrial, or revolutionary, to favor a class at the ex- 
pense of the general public? Tell me, Clancy, would they?” 

“T think not.” 

“Certainly not! Therefore, if each individual voter were to do his 
duty, were to realize the obligations inherent in the right of suffrage, 
the country would be governed wisely and well. If it is not governed 
wisely and well—you say it is not—the individual voter is to blame. 
He has no right to grumble over corrupt legislation, since it is his 
own doing, the inevitable result of his own criminal neglect. Stop 
this idle railing against what is done in the state or national capital. 
Watch and work to keep politics clean in your own neighborhood, then 
legislature and congress will take care of themselves.” 

“Tis a power of trouble,” grunted Clancy, stretching himself. 

“Trouble! To govern a country of three million square miles and 
one hundred and five million inhabitants—of course it is trouble! It 
is the trouble that goes with the privilege of self-government. Too 
many of our people act as though they believed that self-government 
consists entirely in privileges and no obligations—all benefits and no 
duties. If we were living under an absolute king, emperor, or czar, 
we should have no trouble about the management of the country, but 
neither should we have any self-government. Even now, if we are 
too sluggish to take our rightful share in the affairs of the government 
of the country, there will be others quite ready and willing to do it 
for us—but to do it in a manner which suits their own interest and 
takes no account of ours, and then, while retaining the name of a self- 
governing people, we shall be oppressed and bled as autocratically 
by the plutocrat, the demagogue, the adventurer, or the fanatic as if 
we were under the heel of the most absolute monarch that ever wore 
a crown.” 

The paper dropped from Clancy’s hand as he gazed open-mouthed 
at the priest, hypnotized by his flow of eloquence. When it stopped, 
he said thoughtfully : 

“There is a world of truth in what you say, Father Tim. We talk 
too much an’ do too little, the more’s our shame. From now on I'll 
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bother less about corruption in the president’s cabinet an’ try to keep 
it out of the Tenth War-rd. But how will I go about it, at all?” 
“I—TI couldn’t tell you exactly. I—in fact—I’ve never done it 
myself,” said Father Casey. “But I must be going now,” he added 
hastily. ‘The supper will be cold and poor Kate will be furious.” 


Teaching With Authority 


ST. MARK 1:21-27; ST. LUKE 4:31-37 
Joun Ze ter, C.Ss.R. 

“And he came down to Capharnaum, a city of Galilee.” 

When did that happen? It happened within the first year of our 
Lord's public ministry. The month was probably January. The air 
was chill and cold. About 68 years before this, King Herod the Great 
led his army into these regions in order to capture the strongholds of 
his rival Antigonus. His soldiers suffered severely from the cold and 
the snow-storms. (A.J. XIV, 15,4.) Yet our Lord wandered onward 
in His mission of mercy. 

Whence was He coming? He had just left Nazareth, the moun- 
tain-village in which His hidden life had passed away. This lies snugly 
sheltered in a small depression of the Djebel-es-Sih, on its southern 
acclivity, at an altitude of about 1,500 feet above sea-level. After 
about two hours, our Lord passed through Cana, where He had 
wrought His first miracle, at the wedding feast. Seven more hours, 
He walked over hill and dale in a northerly direction, till at last 
Capharnaum lay before Him. According to the maps, this city lies 
about 400 feet below sea-level. Now we understand why St. Luke 
remarks that “he came down.” At last there lay before Him the city, 
which of all others is called “his own.” It was a prosperous city in 
many ways. Lying close to the Sea of Genesareth, its fisheries were 
carried on extensively. Situated within the fertile plain of Genesareth, 
whose wealth is so proudly extolled by Josephus, it also enjoyed all 
the comforts and profits of a rich agricultural district. Connected 
with one of the greatest commerce-routes of antiquity, it could smile 
a grateful welcome upon all the caravans that poured the merchandise 
of Egypt and Babylon into her lap. 

Who was now coming to Capharnaum? Indeed, millions of men 
have passed upon that road, and yet there is but One who has won the 
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undying interest of every Christian soul; there is but One whose very 
foot-prints myriads of faithful souls would kiss. It is our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There may have been sadness in His heart as He thought of 
Nazareth. When He attempted to bring the tidings of Great Joy to 
its inhabitants, they dragged Him to the brow of a precipice to kill Him. 
He sought to win them by miracles (St. Mark 6:2), and their hard- 
hearted incredulity (St. Matthew 13:58) gave no other response but 
obstinate ingratitude. Now His face was turned toward Capharnaum 
and may have been lighted up with new devotion as the words of the 
prophet Isaias beckoned Him on: “Land of Zabulon and land of 
Nephthalim, the way of the sea beyond the Jordan, Galilee of the 
Gentiles; the people that sat in darkness hath seen great light: and to 
them that sat in the region of the shadow of death, light is sprung 
up.” St. Matthew expressly states that this prophecy was now being 
fulfilled (St. Matthew 4:13-16). 


WITH AUTHORITY OVER MEN. 


“And straightway on a Sabbath day he entered into the synagogue 
and taught.” It was probably on the first Sabbath day after His arrival 
in Capharnaum. How often are we struck by our Lord’s regular 
attendance at the Sabbath service! In St. Luke we read the even 
more universal and significant remark: “And he went into the syna- 
gogue according to his custom on the Sabbath day” (4:16). How 
many a Catholic must hang his head for shame at reading such a line? 
What thin and flimsy excuses we invent to palliate our absence from 
Sunday Mass! If our Lord and God could be so regular, by what 
right do we claim a lazy and indolent exemption? The thought may 
now occur to us: “Oh, but if Jesus were to come and teach, I would 
surely never miss a single Mass.” Poorer still! Is not our Lord 
present in our churches? Is He not there with a love so great and 
boundless as to be willing to die for us once more? Is Holy Mass not 
the mystic renewal of the sacrifice on Mount Calvary? 

“He entered into the synagogue and taught.” Yes, He taught in 
public, where all could hear and see. He taught in the synagogue 
where all the townsfolk assembled; where some were ignorant of His 
mission and message, where some few believed in Him, where many 
obstinately persisted in remaining His deadliest enemies. Nevertheless, 
He taught in public, and did so from the very beginning. Therefore 
when He was haled into the court of the high priest Annas during 
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Holy Thursday night, and when His enemies quizzed Him about His 
teaching, He could boldly reply: “I have spoken openly to the world: 
I have always taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither all 
the Jews resort: and in secret I have spoken nothing. Why askest 
thou me? Ask them who have heard what I have spoken unto them. 
Behold they know what things I have said.” (St. John 18:20-21.) 
Once more we see how our Lord’s noble and courageous example 
should animate us to keep His words: “Whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angels 
of God.” (St. Luke 12:8-9.) 

“And they were astonished at his teaching: for He taught them 
as having authority, and not as the scribes.” All eyes were riveted 
upon Him as He rose to speak. For as yet He was a stranger to 
them. How their wonder grew as the overpowering impression of 
His Presence, of His mien, of His burning word penetrated into the 
depths of their souls! He spoke with the secure authority of one 
conscious of His unquestionable knowledge: “I speak that which I 
have seen with my Father.” (St. John 8:38.) Again: “Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, that we speak what we know, and we testify what 
we have seen, and you receive not our testimony.” (St. John 3:11.) 
He spoke with the unfaltering authority of one conscious of His per- 
fect right to speak: “But be not you called Rabbi; for one is your 
Master, Christ.” (St. Matthew 23:8-10.) “You call me Master, and 
Lord: and you say well, for so I am.” (St. John 13:13.) He spoke 
with the awe-inspiring authority of one conscious that His word was 
final and supreme. When His enemies sought to uphold the authority 
of Moses against our Lord, and claimed the right to divorce in the 
name of their venerated law-giver, they were met by this calm but 
firm reply: “Moses, by reason of the hardness of your heart, per- 
mitted you to put away your wives. * * * JI say to you, that who- 
soever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery.” He spoke with all the solemn 
majesty of one conscious that He was God: “You believe in God, 
believe also in me.” (St. John 14:1.) “He that seeth me, seeth the 
Father also.” (v.9.) He could sum up all in the decisive statement: 
“T am the way, and the truth, and the life.” (v. 6.) No, He did not 
speak as the scribes of old, who chaffered and wrangled among them- 
selves. He did not speak as the godless editors and atheistic professors 
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of today, whose shallow utterances contradict one another and breed 
only greater confusion. Indeed, His hearers were astonished. Yet 
they were to witness more. 

WITH AUTHORITY OVER DEMONS. 


“And straightway there was in their synagogue a man with an 
unclean spirit; and he cried out.” Our Lord was still speaking. His 
auditors were listening with spell-bound interest. Suddenly a wild, 
frenzied shout rent the air and every eye turned in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded. There was the man possessed by a devil. 
Perhaps none knew of his terrible affliction. Perhaps the devil had never 
before this manifested his dread power in such a public manner. It 
was a cry of fear and pain, as of a dog cowering and cringing at sight 
of the lash. For a moment all was hushed in deepest silence, as the 
words of the demoniac rang through the hall. 

“He cried out, saying: “What have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? Thou art come to destroy us. I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy One of God.” Here we see the authority of our 
Lord in its awe-inspiring majesty. His mere presence suffices to make 
Satan squirm like a worm. 

1. Cowardly fear wrings from the devil’s lying mouth the false 
protestation of his innocence: “What have we to do with thee?” This 
phrase is used in the same sense as we find it in Judges 11:12: “And 
Jephthe * * * sent messengers to the king of the children of 
Ammon, to say in his name: “What hast thou to do with me, that thou 
art come against me, to waste my land?” Jephthe spoke the truth; he 
had not provoked hostilities. But the devil lied: he had rebelled 
against his God, he was the “murderer” from the beginning. 

2. With all the wild despair of the damned he shrieks: ‘Thou 
art come to destroy us.” There is no doubt about it; for the truth 
stares him in the face. He knows well that the God-man before him 
is the person of whom Moses wrote: “He shall crush thy head.” 
(Genesis 3:15.) And Satan writhed in anguish as the serpent that 
is trodden under foot. 

3. Yet Satan remained Satan: the deceiver, the father of lies, 
artful, wily, subtle. As a last resort, he basely seeks to offer compli- 
ments. Yes, he hates the truth. His proud spirit chafes at the words. 
He hates and abominates them. Yet he speaks: “I know thee, who 
thou art, the Holy One of God.” He hopes to escape further chas- 
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tisement by timely flattery. Thus some explain it. Perhaps it may 
prove far more consistent with the trend of the context to see here 
the climax of his terror and despair. About a year previous to this 
occasion the devil had held out the bait of flattery to our Lord, when 
he tempted Him in the desert. It failed. He would not expose him- 
self to a public failure now. Besides, the meaning of this sentence 
serves as a good explanation for the fear and despair expressed by 
the preceding passages. The devil knew for certain who it was that 
now stood before him. His fear and despair gained the mastery over 
his will and intelligence, and reluctantly the galling confession burst 
from his lips. As “the devils also believe and tremble” (St. James 
2:19), so they also know, and howl in despair. 

“And Jesus rebuked him, saying: “Hold thy peace and come out 
of him.” Horror and consternation must have seized upon the spec- 
tators. They drew away from the wretched being and huddled in a 
trembling circle around him. But where all was panic, our Lord alone 
stood calm and self-possessed. There was a tone of stern command 
addressed to the demon. There was a tinge of mercy for his victim. 
All looked expectant to observe the outcome. 

“And when the demon had thrown him down in the midst, he 
came out of him, having done him no hurt.” (St. Luke 4:35.) St. 
Mark adds a graphic detail: ‘And the unclean spirit tearing him, 
and crying with a loud voice, came out of him.” As we scrutinize 
the behavior of the devil we are struck by his power over his victim, 
by his savage cruelty, by his enforced submission to our Lord. As 
we contemplate the demeanor of our Lord we rejoice with Him in His 
triumph over the powers of darkness. “In the name of Jesus, every 
knee should bow of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the 
earth. And every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is in the glory of the Father.” (Philippians 2:10, 11.) We are glad- 
dened by His unfailing mercy that pities the unfortunate and yearns 
to snatch every soul from Satan’s grasp. 

“And they were all amazed, insomuch that they questioned among 
themselves, saying: “What is this? A new teaching! With authority 
he commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey him.” 





Gratitude draws down a blessing, and the Great Benefactor likes 
His children to remind Him of His goodness. 
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The Panacea 


A STORY OF MOTHER LOVE AND CHRISTMAS 


J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Metaphorically speaking, Mr. Thomas Roscoe had set his foot on 
the proposition of having a Christmas tree; and having announced his 
decision, he attempted to suit the action to the word by slamming his 
hand down on the table with unmistakable emphasis. His solitary 
audience on the other side of the table gave a little jump, sighed very 
softly, then settled back with an air of resignation that seemed the 
result of long practice. Mr. Roscoe was fifty-five and his wife one 
year younger, and they had been married, for better and for worse, 
for thirty years. 

“There’s no sense in it,” he broke out again after a pause, but with- 
out looking at his wife. “This entire Christmas business is a sham; 
a miserable sham; a legalization of hypocrisy.” He paused. A log 
crackled in the grate on the far side of the room. They had steam 
heat in the house, but Mr. Roscoe had had the grate installed for the 
cheery, homelike atmosphere it caused. Over the mantel—behind the 
few but genuinely artistic pictures on the walls—beyond the grand 
piano that lay like a huge spectre in the corner, deep, black shadows 
cast by the rays filtering through the shade over the reading lamp, 
threw their fantastic shapes in careless abandon. 

“It was different in other years,” he continued half to himself; 
“when the children—by the way—where are they tonight ?” 

He turned to his wife for the first time. Her silvery gray head 
lay in her arms on the table; one hand was visible; between the fingers 
gleamed the gold of her wedding ring. She raised her head to answer, 
and he noted with a pang, the dark places beneath her eyes and the 
long lines engraved in her face. Beautiful, he thought, beautiful as 
only mothers are beautiful who have loved and labored and suffered 
and finally, Christlike, have endured the thoughtlessness of those for 
whom they loved and labored and suffered. 

“John has gone to a dance at the Country Club and Mary and Ethel? 
have been invited to a Christmas Eve party at Ravencrest.” With an 
attempt at nonchalance, she picked up a magazine, and tried to hide the 
traces of her tears. 
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He had noticed them, however, and they awakened in him a new 
trend of thought. A log crackled again and broke sending a shower 
of glowing sparks against the fire-screen. The evening paper was held 
stiffly before him, but he was not reading. His eyes stared ahead— 
out over a space that was strangely measured by years—to the time 
when Christmas had meant something to him. Of course, he had al- 
ways realized and appreciated its sacred significance, but to his matter- 
of-fact way of thinking, that did not bring the day any greater claim 
for celebrity than Easter or Pentecost. Somehow, with the passing 
of time and the gradual increase in business success, with its accom- 
panying social prominence, he had become out of tune with the spirit 
of the occasion. Sentiment was lacking. It had become weak, strug- 
gled and died. 

“Tt’s a shame; this giving of gifts—and God help you if you fail 
to give one of equal or greater value in return; this wishing of Merry 
Christmas when in reality the opposite is meant.” He had spoken 
aloud as though in answer to himself. He looked at his wife. The 
magazine had dropped to the table and her head with it. He settled 
back determinedly in his chair, resolved to puzzle it out. 

From force of habit, he turned a page of the paper and found the 
advertising section staring at him. His eyes roamed aimlessly over 
the closely printed items, while his thoughts searched for some means 
of removing the sadness of the one he loved. 

“By George,” he almost shouted,” that’s it! That’s the whole 
trouble.” He read the item again, thought for a moment, then taking 
his penknife from his pocket, carefully cut a clipping from the paper. 

The one quality that brought Mr. Roscoe to the fore in business 
was his ability to decide quickly in a crisis, and to follow decision with 
prompt action. He jumped to his feet, threw the paper aside and hur- 
ried out of the room, to return a few minutes later, prepared to go out. 
Mrs. Roscoe looked up in astonishment. She began to blame herself 
for having aroused him by her tears of disappointment, but she soon 
noticed that above the big roll of fur on his coat, the square set fea- 
tures of her husband were displaying what looked suspiciously like a 
broad grin. Certainly it was more than a smile, and yet not quite a 
laugh. He looked at his watch. 

“Au revoir, Mother; I’m going out. They’re all doing it. I’ll be 
back soon—as soon as I can. There is no chance of using the machine 
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tonight, and I doubt whether I can get a taxi at this hour—but I'll be 
back.” He laughed outright at the expression on her face. “Yes, I’m 
beginning to get the idea of Christmas. Ta ta!” | 

The door had closed and the echoes of his footsteps on the frozen 
walk had died away before Mrs. Roscoe awoke from her astonishment. 
For a Christmas Eve, this was showing some marvelous possibilities. 

She turned out the reading-lamp and drew a cosy armchair up to 
the fire. With her feet resting on a pillow and the soft cushions of 
the overstuffed chair promising unlimited rest, she gazed at the dull 
heart of the glowing log in the fireplace. The heat was intense down 
there, but just comfortable when it reached her. And the changing 
colors! She gazed fascinated at the constantly shifting tints, from 
white to crimson to red, interspersed with little, shooting tongues of 
blue and orange, in the burning wood; it was alive—a thing of swiftly 
changing moods and whimsical fancies. How typical of other things 
and persons; glowing now with the red of passion, then chilled to the 
livid color of indifference or despair. How strikingly like her own 
loved ones, glowing with the love of their mother, now chilled by the 
winds of other enticing objects. She longed for them. ‘ 

Outside the wind had arisen and was whistling and moaning around 
the house and through the trees. The unusually sharp crackle of the 
branches told her that it had begun to sleet. At other times she would 
have begun to worry about those who were absent from home; not 
so tonight. They had left her here alone—on Christmas Eve—and 
she was going to enjoy it, if enjoyment were possible. She threw an- 
other piece of wood on the fire, watched the shower of sparks leap up 
the chimney, and settled back to enjoy this—her dream hour. 

And soon she was not alone. Out of the blue gray curls of smoke, 
lazily coiling themselves into mediaeval castles with battlemented tur- 
rets and bastions and pennants all complete, other shapes and forms 
began to appear; dear dream faces she had known and loved long ago. 

There was the smiling baby face of little Harold, her first-born, 
with chubby, dimpled cheeks and light, heavenly, blue eyes and crown 
of golden hair, smiling up at her now as he had smiled that night from 
the cradle of her arms while his life ebbed slowly away. She recalled 
that somewhere upstairs among a collection of tender souvenirs 
gathered through the years, were a tiny pair of shoes—little, white 
shoes with silver buckles—and a pair of little, white woolen stockings. 
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She had put them away, never to be used again—and had forgotten 
them. 

The log broke again, the sharp report destroying the trend of her 
thoughts. With a pair of fire tongs, she carefully piled the scattered 
embers in a golden-red heap in the center of the grate. The translucent 
smoke revealed new images now. 

There was the scene of their first Christmas tree, when John and 
Mary and Ethel were old enough to be able to enjoy it. It had been 
erected in this very room, serving as a sort of triumphal testimonial 
to the business ability of her husband. It was their first winter in 
their new home, a home that had been selected chiefly for its location 
away from the roar of city traffic, out where the trees and sunshine 
and generous spaces made life more than a mere existence. And there 
was the tree, again, hovering above the scarlet glow of the flames, 
silhoutted against the soot-covered chimney bricks; its tapering 
branches clearly outlined by the thin coils of smoke, and the tiny 
sparks marking the places of the vari-colored lights. Just a turn of 
fancy and the happy faces that shone around the tree that night were 
there again, smiling their delight at the beautiful spectacle. Then it 
was gone. 

The wind moaned louder and the crackle of the ice-covered 
branches became more poignant. She shivered a little, then set herself 
to doze until the family should return, at the same time hoping that 
they would allow her to get a little sleep before the early Mass in the 
morning. 

At the first drug store he met, Mr. Roscoe paused thoughtfully, 
entered and requested to be directed to the telephone. There he called 
for a number, and apparently settled his business satisfactorily. Then 
tefusing the invitations of some friends he saw there, to remain a 
few minutes and get warm, he hurried out into the night. The sleet 
had begun to transform the streets into one vast sheet of ice. Auto- 
mobiles caught without chains were gliding around like esthetic dancers 
interpreting the “Spirit of Winter.” He saved himself from slipping 
by hugging the lee of the buildings where the walk was clear of the 
treacherous ice for a space about twe feet wide. For a moment he 
thought of attempting to hail a taxi, but one look at the antics of a 
Yellow Cab on that street made him stick to the old-fashioned means 
of transportation. He walked. 
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After traversing a good mile, he turned into a side street where 
the lights seemed to be unable to penetrate the darkness. Here and 
there along the curb, automobiles were parked while mysterious figures 
hurried into houses or out of them, carrying strange bundles wrapped 
in newspapers. : 

“Christmas cheer at three dollars a quart!” he thought scornfully ; 
and then ran full tilt into a heavily wrapped person hurrying in the 
opposite direction. 

“Why, Tom,” came in gasping tones from between the tightly drawn 
collar; “what’s the big idea? What are you doing in this region at 
this hour of the night?” 

Mr. Roscoe swung around, barely avoiding a quick trip over the 
glassy pavement to the gutter, and faced the questioner. He noted 
first the star gleaming on the coat, and then the genial features of his 
old friend, Sergeant Timothy O’Leary. 

“T’ mout to find the secret of Christmas enjoyment,” he remarked 
after he had regained his breath and was prepared to enjoy the mys- 
tified expression on his friend’s countenance. Even the dim rays of 
the street-lamp were bright enough to disclose the look of horror on 
the Sergeant’s face. 

“Tom, are you mad? Don’t you know we have orders to pick up 
anyone we find with ‘the goods on him?’ All along here, I know, they 
have been getting booze since nightfall and I can’t do anything—yet.” 
Mr. Roscoe looked up and down the street and noted that traffic had 
suddenly ceased. “But wait till I get legitimate evidence and into the 
cooler the gentleman goes. It would be just your luck to slip on this 
ice and drop a few bottles—and then have to spend Christmas behind 
the bars. Tom, for heaven’s sake, don’t take the risk. I wouldn’t 
mind if I were to meet you—I could fail to see you—but I go off duty 
at midnight.” Mr. Roscoe laughed aloud, a laugh which sounded reck- 
less to the officer. 

“This secret I am after ought to have plenty of ‘kick’ but I do not 
think I’ll have to suffer for procuring it. In fact, I think it bears the 
only solution to a very vexing problem; it is the panacea, Tim, the 
panacea for all Christmas unhappiness. But I must be going; I want 
to get it home before this confounded street turns into a glacier. Merry 
Christmas, Tim.” He hurried on his way, leaving his friend shaking 
his head in sorrow. Poor Tom had fallen for the stuff, too! Panacea! 
Some new brand! Rot! Poor Tom! 
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A half hour later, as the Country Club Novelty Orchestra was 
beginning the sublime, soul-stirring strains of the “Dancin’ Fool,” and 
Mr. John Roscoe was leading Miss Marjory Delisle, “one of the sea- 
son’s charming sub-debs,” in the seventh dance of the evening, he was 
surprised to receive a call to the telephone. A few minutes later, he 
was making his preparations to leave. A group of young men gathered 
around and began to tease him. 

“Can’t be helped,” he answered bruskly. “Dad wants me to go 
out with the machine and pick up a Christmas tree and some junk and 
have it home and well on its way to completion by midnight. And 
when Dad says something, he means it. Sorry, but it’s got to be.” 
Amid a chorus of banter, some of which was a trifle pointed, he de- 
parted. 

At the same time, Ravencrest was just settling down to a late 
lunch when Mary Roscoe was summoned to the telephone. And a few 
minutes later she and her sister were expressing their regrets. The 
only explanation they could give was that Dad had told them to be 
home as soon as possible and to help mother prepare a Christmas tree. 


The incident furnished the entire Ravencrest party with a topic for the 
rest of the evening. 


Mrs. Roscoe had fallen into a comfortable sleep with delightful 
Christmas dreams for its feature, when she was aroused by a heavy 
thump on the front steps. She went to the door herself, as she did 
not wish the maid to notice Mr. Roscoe, in case anything were wrong. 
Peering through the glass, she noticed her son holding an immense 
pine tree, while he kicked some of the sleet from the lower branches. 
She opened the door and drew back out of the draught. 


“Some more of Dad’s antics,” he grumbled. “Why in the name of 
common sense didn’t he get this idea a few hours ago! I had a sweet 
fight getting this chunk of forest. See if you can wake up Burns, 
will you, mother? Tell him that Dad says there is ten dollars in it 
for him, and two days off with pay if he helps to get this thing rigged 
by the time he gets home. Some gay bird, Dad, when he gets an 
idea.” 

“But where is your father, John?” asked his mother; “he must be 


preparing a great surprise for us.” She could not help smiling her 
pleasure. 
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“Surprise! I’ll say! He has more than prepared a couple already: 
Here come Mary and Ethel, looking cheerful as usual. If Dad ever 
wanted free advertising, he’s going to get it now.” With that the pro- 
cession started into the house. After the tree had been trimmed. and 
set up in front of the fireplace and the first ornaments had been ar- 
ranged, the whole group began to enjoy the novel experience. From 
her cosy chair near the hearth, like a queen from her throne, Mrs. 
Roscoe directed operations. And when the others noticed her enjoy- 
ment, they forgot the annoying interruption of their parties. About 
midnight, they were finished, and sat around the tree, one thought 
uppermost in their minds, a thought finally expressed pointedly and 
succinctly by the nonplussed John, “I wonder what’s the big idea?” 

It was near the end of his time on duty and he was making his last 
turn down the street on which he had met his friend, when Sergeant 
O’Leary, half asleep from fatigue and already dreaming of the Christ- 
mas surprises awaiting him at home, suddenly began to wonder how 
Mr. Roscoe had fared. Telepathy? Or association of ideas? Or ac- 
cident? Or coincidence? Suit yourself. Anyhow, as though in an- 
swer to his unspoken question, he saw Mr. Roscoe step gingerly into the 
lighted area beneath a distant lamp. He was carefully carrying a well- 
wrapped bundle. The officer resolved to make one more attempt to 
dissuade his friend from thus flagrantly breaking the law. He tried 
to overtake him. 


Mr. Roscoe was too busy watching his step on the treacherous 
ice to take note of his surroundings. For a law-breaker, he was cer- 
tainly open in his methods. He resembled an Indian picking his path 
through the unblazed forests—or a modern devotee of Bacchus re- 
turning from his devotions, as he walked from side to side selecting 
the more favorable spots. What made it worse, he had been mistaken 
for a bootlegger, and his temper was slightly on edge. Several had 
offered him suggestions in passing on the best methods of transporting 
the precious materials they surmised he was carrying; and one had 
even said outright that the idea of carrying the bundle like a baby was 
good and ought to be patented for the benefit of the trade. 

He stepped into the shadow of an open doorway to rest a minute; 
the wind was strong and he was becoming tired. After a minute or 
two, he noticed two young fellows with caps pulled well down over 
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their eyes select the same place of refuge. One slipped inside in back 
of him, the other faced him. He saw something gleam. 

“Hand over, buddy! You’ve got too much for your good!” The 
voice was low, almost conversational. 

“What do you mean!” 

“Just what I say! Hand over that there junk you’re carrying. It 
ain’t good for an old gent like you. Make it snappy!” 


He attempted to push past the fellow, and escape—and felt a gun 
pressed against his ribs. He tried to explain that he was not carrying 
anything that would be of any value to them—and it was too cold to 
uncover the bundle. 


“Don’t shoot, Tom,” growled the lad in back of him; “there’s a cop 
down the street. I’ll just knock him on the dome.” He proceeded to 
carry out his plan; the old man with an agility he never believed he 
possessed, dodged and the butt of the gun fell with a crashing thud 
on his shoulder. He groaned with pain, and leaned dizzily against the 
wall, but still retained his hold on his precious parcel. Suddenly there 
was the sharp crack of a blow, a muttered curse, and the fellow in front 
of him tumbled into the hall on his face; and before either of the foot- 
pads could recover, the rich brogue of Sergeant O’Leary was echoing 
in the hall. 

“Rest easy, you two birds, you’re going to get a ride. And you 
can thank your stars I’m not licking the two of you, just for the fun 
of it. You pair of dirty hounds!’ His voice was trembling. The 
two thieves were now huddled together in the hallway. “Here, Mr. 
Roscoe, sit down on them steps, till I get the wagon. Then I'll help 
you get that package home; although I’ve me doubts about’”—he 
stepped forward to prevent his friend from falling. 

Just then the bundle began to move uneasily—Sergeant O’Leary 
stared in surprise. A little hand pushed the covers aside, and a little 
voice uttered a plaintive little wail—like that of a child awaking from 
sleep. 

“Well, I’ll be—” began the officer, and stopped. “No you don’t, 
you two. Step back there! Your company is too pleasant to be lost 
so quickly.” They slunk back, cursing heartily. 

“Tom Roscoe,” he added as he helped his friend to a seat on the 
steps, “I knew you did many extra-ordinary things in your time—and 
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there was always some sense behind them; but in the name of all that’s 
holy, what are you up to now?” 

“Tim,” answered the other slowly, as he stifled a groan, the pain 
in his shoulder was intense, “I’ve found the secret of Christmas, and 
I was bringing it home—I found an ad—I adopted’—his head sank 
wearily forward. 

“Easy Tom. I see, or I think I do. Wait here a minute. Forward 
march, you too—we’re going to get a machine, made to order, too.” 

With the two fellows ahead of him, he went to the nearest box and 
telephoned for the patrol. He added a word of explanation to his de- 
mand, and was satisfied with the answer. Then he marched the two 
back to the building. “It’s all right, Tom. Jerry O’Connor is on duty 
at the desk, and Brady will have the wagon here in a minute. We'll 
drop these two off at the station, and then make a swell entrance at 
home; sort of twentieth century Santy Claus fashion; now don’t kick. 
I know it will feel funny to ride in a patrol, but it’s safer than in a taxi 
and not so funny as an ambulance.” 

The bells were ringing for Midnight Mass by the time the Roscoe 
family had finished arranging the tree. After the novelty of the thing 
had worn off, and the disappointment of the interrupted parties had 
been forgotten, the children had caught the spirit of the event and 
made it a lark. John had had the chains put on the automobile and 
had rushed from store to store making hurried purchases; and to 
make sure that nothing would be omitted, Mary had accompanied him. 
Their delight knew no bounds when they noticed the unusual flush in 
their mother’s face; ten years or more seemed to have slipped from 
her shoulders. And now it was all ready and they could sit down to 
wait. 

“Wonder where Dad went, mother?” remarked Ethel. 

“Wherever he is, he is in touch with telephones. He certainly 
made my message short and sweet.” This from John, who was tying 
a last piece of trimming on a lofty branch. 

“Same here. It meant action, if anything ever did.” 

“T think your father is out looking for some surprise for us. We 
were talking about a Christmas tree, and he seemed to be angry at the 
very idea.” Mrs. Roscoe recalled the incident vividly. “Then he sud- 
denly got up, put on his fur coat, and went out. He had some idea 
or other, and it must have been good for he was laughing.” 
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“On a night like this!” ejaculated John. “Believe me, Dad may be 
strict, but he sure is a sport!” 

A sharp, short, imperative ring at the door bell brought them to 
their feet. John went to the door, and was astounded to see a police- 
man standing there. Before he could say anything, he felt himself 
brushed aside, and Sergeant O’Leary entered. The officer loved a 
dramatic scene, when it was to have a happy ending, and Mr. Roscoe 
was too tired to object. 

“Here y’are; the Christmas hero, safe and almost sound!” and the 
big bluecoat bent in a magnificent bow. Mr. Roscoe went over to his 
wife, dropping the wrappings from his bundle as he went, and placed 
a little child in her arms. It seemed the realization of her dream; 
with its chubby, dimpled cheeks, and light heavenly-blue eyes and crown 
of golden hair. As if in answer to a question, her husband said, “I 
have named him ‘Harold’.” 

She held the child in her arms a moment, then handing it back to 
her husband, turned to leave the room. 

“What are you after, Mary?” 

“I’m going to get those little white shoes with the silver buckles 
and those little white stockings.” 


THE PRIEST 





In Jay William Hudson’s delightful book, “Abbe Pierre,” we find 
the following description of a priest: 

“After all is said, what human being can deserve that rare place in 
our thoughts which belongs to the venerable priest of one’s own village? 
When you came into this world, he it was who christened you with that 
name by which all men call you; he it was that taught your tongue to 
lisp the first holy words of the catechism; he heard the first confession 
of your timid heart, uttered with lips that trembled in that awesome 
place where, many times since, you have unburdened your soul of sins 
that brought you tears of shame; he it is that placed your hand in the 
hand of her you loved, in holy marriage; no one as he, has learned to 
know your inner life, your intimate hopes and fears; and he it is that 
will be at your bedside, to give you the last comfort and blessing before 
the silent portals shut you out from this life forever.” 
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On Highways And Byways 


A GLIMPSE AT MISSIONARY LIFE IN PORTO RICO 
Jos. E. Murpuy, C.Ss.R. 


Another series of missions was preached in the parish of Yabucoa. 
A few miles outside the town, at a road leading up the mountains, we 
were met by the Pastor. Entering the neighboring house we donned 
our riding suit and mounted the little horses—ponies you would call 
them in the States—which had been provided for our use. On the 
way up the mountain we stopped at a farm house for supper. Our 
destination was a little chapel, only about 15 feet by 20 feet, but so 
strongly built—the walls were 27 inches thick—that it might serve as 
a fortress. As we were obliged to sleep in this “fortress chapel’ we 
did not reserve the Blessed Sacrament. One day, however, as a certain 
sick person to whom we had taken Holy Communion was unable to 
receive, we were obliged to keep the Sacred Species. That day was 
indeed a day of grace and blessing to the poor country folk: it re- 
sembled Holy Thursday, the devout manner in which they made their 
visits to our Divine Saviour in the Sacrament of His Love, some 
spending whole hours in His Divine Presence, reciting aloud their 
prayers and devotions. The departure of the missionaries from this 
particular place was indeed most touching. Poor St. Paul! How hard 
he must have felt tearing himself away from his spiritual children 
when they pressed around him with tears and sobs, beseeching him 
to remain among them and asking his blessing! Though these poor 
people did not exactly “fall on our necks” they nevertheless assembled 
together and with tears in their eyes thanked us for our labors among 
them and begged pardon for any inattention of which they might have 
been guilty ; then every one came forward and kissed our hand, asking 
the blessing. 

About 25 men, most of them on foot, accompanied us from this 
mission to the next, which was given in the Barrio of Aguacati. The 
Pastor had encouraged these men to come along with us in order that 
by assisting at Holy Mass and receiving the sacraments they might 
preach by their example, for the inhabitants of Aguacati were rather 
cold in the practice of their religion. Just as there are many wonder- 
ful contrasts narrated in the Holy Bible, so also on our missions. 
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Here, as missionaries, we fared the best in regard to accommodations, 
whilst our Divine Saviour was content with a stable. Yes, the only 
available place for preaching the Word of God, the celebration of Mass 
and the administration of the sacraments was a stable, not a barn as 
we see them in the States, but a “stable-house for horses and cattle,” 
an open air construction with uprights, crossbeams, gables and thatched 
roof—no walls on the side. An elderly lady, one of the church pillars 
of the town, came out to prepare the stable, to convert it into a chapel. 
With the aid of a small table and a few boxes she succeeded in erecting 
an altar! Clean white linens hid what was objectionable from view. 
Aside from a strong odor of ammonia everything was as good as 
might be desired. The part of the stable occupied by the horses and 
other animals was screened off by palm branches. Behind the altar 
a white curtain was dropped or rather tacked up, and served as a 
background for a large picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Here, 
as in another Stable of Bethlehem, the Christchild was again mystically 
born. His chief adorers were the poor and simple country folk like 
the Shepherds of old. Our confessional for the “women” was the 
altar, side of which was placed a chair; the men “told their tale” 
in the room of a small house where the missionaries slept. Thanks 
to the generosity of a lady of the better class who lived at some dis- 
tance, we fared exceptionally well in the line of food, even having the 
luxury of napkins and ice water. The same kind benefactress came 
to assist at Mass and to receive the sacraments in the “Stable Chapel.” 
One of the fruits of this mission, as we afterward heard, was the re- 
turn of a certain man to his religious duties after the absence of many 
years. Perhaps it was his first communion; at any rate, it was his Jast, 
for shortly after the mission he was taken ill suddenly and died within 
a few days. Such striking examples serve as an encouragement to 
the missionary and make a deep impression on the people. 

From Aguacati we moved to the parochial church, where we found 
everything as in the church of the States: altar, confessional and pul- 
pit. A few more days and we were again on the march to Jacana, 
where we preached a mission in a private house. Here we had one 
of the prettiest rustic altars we ever saw. There was an arch of palm 
branches, spliced and braided with flowers inserted here and there. 
All we had to do was to place our Mother of Perpetual Help under 
the arch and the altar was complete. The Pastor stayed with us on 
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this particular mission and was edified at the fervor manifested by 
his country parishioners. At this mission we had a large room as 
chapel and an adjoining room for sleeping quarters, faring far better 
than in Calaboza, our next mission. In Calaboza our combination 
chapel and sleeping apartment was a small room at the rear of a little 
country store or “tienda” as it is called. And yet this would not have 
been so bad had not the owner, who really wished to treat us hos- 
pitably, decided to sleep in the same room in a hammock. During the 
night we were aroused suddenly from sleep by a terrible noise similar 
to the death rattle, but so magnified, the source from which it issued 
must be in the heyday of manly vigor: it was our host snoring. 


From Calaboza we proceeded to Guayabota and Matuya, in both of 
which places there was a little chapel which made preaching and the 
administration of the sacraments much easier. In Matuya there was an 
old gentleman, colored, who acted as catechist for years. It was 
owing to the efficient work of this faithful soul that some of the chil- 


dren surprised us with correctness of their answers in Christian Doc- 
trine. 


The condition of the ~hapel in Matuya may be judged from the 
following occurrence: On the last day of the mission one of the mis- - 
sionaries while serving his companions at Holy Mass fell through the 
floor. Trying to save himself be seized the altar, thus upsetting the 
wine cruet. The next Mass was said with so little wine that even the 
most radical prohibitionist could not take offense. 


At Guayabota there was a man who was over 65 years old who 
never missed Mass, traveling on horseback about 18 miles every Sun- 
day to assist at the Holy Sacrifice. What a noble example for our 
Catholics in the States who live so near the church and yet miss Mass 
for trifling pretexts! In this same district lives another man who went 
to the town one day for the priest. “Who is the sick person?” inquired 
the priest. “I don’t know his name,” replied the farmer; “he’s an old 
man we picked up from the road; he doesn’t seem to have any rela- 
tives or friends.” The priest went to the house, if such it may be 
called, a dilapidated one-room shack, and there administered to the 
old man, who was lying on the bed, almost the only furniture of the 
house. The man of the house and his wife, likewise advanced in years, 
had given up their bed to the unknown stranger and took what rest 
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they could on the floor. The days of the Good Samaritan are not yet 
entirely passed. 

During Holy Week a mission was preached in a little town almost 
lost to the faith. Yet even here the finger of God was visible. On 
one day of the mission a sick child was brought from the country for 
baptism. The missionary, who was also “acting pastor,” baptized the 
child. A few hours later the innocent soul had winged its flight to 
heaven, an eternal remembrance of the mission. Some might think 
that under the circumstances a lay person might have baptized prop- 
erly. Possibly, but the validity of the baptism would have been very 
doubtful, as many make a peculiar distinction between private baptism 
by a lay person and that which is solemnly administered by the priest. 
According to their intention, their private baptism is “not to count” 
if the child survives and can afterwards be brought to church. In 
connection with the mission the Holy Week services and customs 
peculiar to Latin countries were carried out. At three o’clock on Good 
Friday afternoon the figure is taken down from the cross and placed 
in a large glass coffin. This is then borne on the shoulders of men 
through the streets of the town as though it were a real funeral on its 
way to the cemetery. Returning to the Church the body is taken rev- 
erently out of the coffin and placed in the sepulchre. On Easter Morn 
a five o'clock High Mass is celebrated, at the conclusion of which 
there is a procession. The Children of Mary carrying the Statue of 
the Blessed Virgin form one group, the men of the parish with the 
priest carrying the Blessed Sacrament under the canopy, another. If 
possible the two groups leave by different doors, proceed along differ- 
ent streets for a while, and then meet. The Statue of the Blessed 
Virgin is lowered three times in salutation; the Remonstrance is like- 
wise lowered in acknowledgment. Thus is represented the Holy 
Meeting (Encuentro) which took place between the Risen Saviour and 
His Blessed Mother. Then all proceed to the Church and Benediction 
is given. 

In a mission preached in a chapel, dedicated to St. Rose in the 
Barrio of Pajuil, there is one scene which remains indelibly impressed 
on the minds of the missionaries. It was after the evening sermon, 
the two missionaries were seated in the sanctuary, one at either side 
of the altar. A man presented himself for confession at the feet of 
one of the missionaries. Then without the least introduction, the 
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sacristan, who had accompanied the missionaries from the town, 
mounted the platform of the altar and began an impromptu speech. 
“Behold the first man to go to confession in this holy chapel,” he cried. 
“Get down on your knees and recite a Credo that he may make a good 
confession. Down on your knees, I tell you, and pray—Creo en Dios.” 
Though apparently ludicrous, the scene was most impressive. 

During the month of July two little missions in the country dis- 
tricts of Guayama were blessed by the return of several stray sheep 
to the fold. Several couples living in sin were married by the priest, 
and several grown people received their first Holy Communion. 
Among others was a man who had often gone to confession but through 
a false notion of the worthiness required for Communion had never 
approached the Holy Table. Whilst our missionaries were working 
in the Guayama district a sad accident occurred just outside the city. 
About two o’clock in the morning an automobile went over the em- 
bankment, killing five of the passengers and seriously wounding two 
others. They were on their way, we were told, to a certain spiritist 
who lives in a distant town and who “blesses” water, thus turning it 
into a panacea for all human ailments. Superstition and spiritism are 
not the least of the difficulties with which we have to contend. 

His Lordship, Bishop Caruana, has encouraged the work of the 
missions by word and deed. Several times he has come out with us 
to give the general communion at the end of the mission, to impart 
the papal blessing, and to administer the sacrament of confirmation. 
At the end of the mission in San Salvador he gave communion to over 
600 and confirmed 296. On this occasion he shared our humble accom- 
modations, sleeping in the sacristy and helping with the confessions. 
At the end of the Beatriz mission (likewise in a country chapel) he 
confirmed 350. 

Several other missions were given in the country districts of our 
own parishes. The Caguas parish now boasts of seven missions with 
chapels, Mayaguez three. Thus even in the parish do the spiritual sons 
of St. Alphonsus follow literally the life of our Most Holy Redeemer 
who “went about all towns and villages teaching in their synagogues.” 
Thus is the Gospel preached to all creatures irrespective of race or 
color. Thus are we brought in touch with the days of the Apostles 


who at times broke bread and preached in private houses, stables and 
the open air. 
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The Circle of Red 


CHAPTER VI: THE CIRCLE TURNS SQUARE 
J. R. Metvin, C.Ss.R. 


An automobile can travel from the Pennsylvania Station to the 
Police Headquarters in a very short time if the driver knows the 
proper route. The driver of the taxi which carried the worried Buster 
evidently did know his route and landed Buster beneath the Bridge of 
Sighs in less than ten minutes. 

Police Headquarters in New York City to the casual entrant seems 
little different from the ordinary precinct station. One has to go 
behind the scenes to realize the terror the very name “Headquarters” 
holds for the evildoer. 

Buster rushed in hurriedly but assumed a more dignified pace when 
an officer in the uniform of a patrolman halted his rushing progress 
by the simple expedient of barring his way with a brawny arm. 

“Here, Buddy,” said he, “what’s the rush?” 

“Gee, Officer,” panted Buster, “I want to see some of the Head- 
quarter’s detectives quick.” 

“Somebody lift your leather?” queried the officer good humoredly. 

“NO-no!” ejaculated Buster impatiently. “I’m helping on a police 
job, and it’s in an awful mess just now. Please show me to someone 
who can help.” And Buster produced from his blouse a police badge 
which Goggin had given him. 

“Oh, that’s different,” said the officer opening a side door. “Go 
in there and ask the Lieutenant to direct you to one of the inspectors.” 

Buster found himself before a desk at which sat a Lieutenant. 
Arraigned before him was a doleful looking foreigner in the grasp of 
a husky warden. 

“Well, son,” queried the man at the desk, “what’s your business?” 

“The officer outside told me to ask you to direct me to one of the 
inspectors,” replied Buster, again producing the shield. “I am con- 
nected with the Department, and I have some information.” 

“Which Inspector do you want to see? Coogan, Bray or Farret?” 
asked the Lieutenant. 

“To tell the truth, I don’t know,” replied Buster. “I’m working 
with Mr. Goggin on the Red Circle case.” 
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“Oh so!” said the Lieutenant with a keen glance at the prisoner in 
the hands of the warden. The prisoner had given an almost imper- 
ceptible start at the mention of the Circle of Red. “Ever see this bird 
before?” And he pointed to the prisoner. 

“Not that I remember,” said Buster after a searching survey of 
the prisoner. 

“Perhaps these will help your memory,” said the Lieutenant, lean- 
ing over the desk and with deft motions fastening a pair of eye-glasses 
and a false beard to the face of the prisoner. 

“Gee!” breathed Buster, “he’s one of the gang who tried to drown 
me on Canal Street.” 

“Positive?” asked the Lieutenant. 

“Absolutely!” responded Buster emphatically. 

“Good! That will do,” said the Lieutenant. “See, you had better 
make up your mind to talk, Giuseppe; we’ve got the goods on you. 
Take him away, Dan,” to the warden; “see what you can do to persuade 
him to open up.” 

The prisoner was led away and the Lieutenant again turned to 
Buster. 

“We caught that bird on Canal Street last night. He had enough 
T. N. T. in a bag to blow up half of Manhattan Island. So you're the 
fellow who stole their plans, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, I was lucky enough to do that little thing,” said Buster mod- 
estly. 

“A fine piece of work, I call it,” said the Lieutenant; “but what’s 
on your mind now?” 

Briefly Buster recounted the plans with Goggin, and what the 
hotel clerk had told him. 

At the end of his recital the Lieutenant said: 

“Gee, we've got to get busy at once. Wait,” said he, turning to the 
telephone. “I guess I’d better turn you over to Inspector Bray. 
He’s handling this case, since among other places picked by the Reds 
are the Subtreasury and Morgan’s, which are under his care. Hello, 
Inspector Bray ; yes—desk Lieutenant—the young man who telephoned 
from the Pennsylvania is here. Send him right in. Good bye. All 
right, son,” said he turning from the phone to Buster; “go along the 
corridor, two doors to your left.” 

Buster obeyed and after knocking at the door designated and being 
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bidden curtly to come in, found himself in the presence of a man in a 
gray business suit who resembled more a Wall Street broker than a 
police officer. Near him at desks, were men also in plain clothes. 

“Be seated, Buddy,” said the Inspector genially. “You are the 
young man who telephoned from the Pennsylvania, about twenty min- 
utes ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Buster, seating himself. 

“Your information was correct,” said the Inspector grimly. The 
Circle of Red are in the present possession of your friend Goggin.’ 
However, we'll have to wait a few minutes to see just what they intend 
to do with him.” 


“You know where he is, then?” queried Buster anxiously. “Is the 
Lady in Black with him?” 


“No,” smiled the Inspector. “I cannot say that we know just 
where he is. But an automobile bearing him and the Lady in Black, 
as you call her, closely guarded, passed One Hundred and Tenth and 
Fifth Avenue about five minutes ago, and the Reds are awaiting their 
arrival at the uptown Headquarters.” 

“How in the world do you know all this?” asked Buster in sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, that is very simple,” said the Inspector, lighting a cigar. 
“Do you smoke?” said he, proffering a cigar to Buster. 

“Thanks, I prefer a cigarette,” answered the latter, taking a pack- 
age of Lucky Srtikes from the pocket of his blouse and lighting one of 
them. 

“Lucky Strike, eh!” smiled the Inspector. That was certainly a 
lucky strike of yours last night at Cherry Street. I must say, how- 
ever, it was a cool, daring piece of work on your part. Only I can’t 
understand how the Reds came to leave those papers in the desk.” 

“T think they intended to return, sir, as soon as the tide finished 
me, and take my body out into the river.” And Buster shivered in 
spite of himself. 

“You ought to be on the force,” said the Inspector. “We need 
young men like you. Well, if everything goes right in the next hour, 
you will have a chance to get even with them, and nothing to show 
for your experiences except pleasant memories.” 


“Oh yes, I’ll have something else, sir,” said Buster, rising and 
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opening his blouse so that the Inspector could see the Circle of Red 
seared over his heart. 

“Branded you, eh?” said the Inspector. “A common trick witk 
Bolsheviki. If I mistake not, they plan to give a taste of that same 
iron to the real Goggin tonight, and your friend, the Lady in Black, 
is included in the program.” 

“Surely they won’t torture a woman!” said Buster in alarm. 


“The anarchists have no heart,” replied the Inspector. “They sus- 
pect she is a spy on account of her interest in you. I am glad there 
is some good in her, for except for her more than friendly interest in 
you, all evidence points to her being one of the worst of the gang. 
Strange we can’t find any previous record of her, though.” 

“T am sure she is good, sir,” expostulated Buster. “I hope you are 
wrong.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said one of the men at the desks, “but Goggin 
and Lady have just been brought in to the Reds.” 

“All right, Burke,” said the Inspector coolly. “What is taking 
place?” 

“The leader of the Circle is cursing the Lady in Black—calls her 
Sophy Jerretski, sir—says she'll die as a spy before midnight.” 

Buster’s eyes grew large with surprise. His lips twitched nerv- 
ously, and he began to pace the floor excitedly as he caught the drift 
of this conversation. 

“What does the woman say?” asked the Inspector. 

“Denies she is a spy, sir. Defies them to prove that she has done 
anything except try to prevent his spoiling their plans by wasting his 
time trying to revenge himself on Goggin for a ten year stretch he has 
just finished in Leavenworth.” 

“You see I was right,” remarked the Inspector aside to Buster. 
“Go on, Burke,” said he to the man at the phone. “Has he told the 
prisoners just how he plans to send them over the border? Something 
spectacular, I’ll wager.” 

“Yes, sir,” continued Burke calmly. “They plan to put the lady 
and Goggin on a train loaded with T. N. T. that’s scheduled to blow 
up at the round house and cripple the power of the L at One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Street.” 

“Just like them,” interpolated the Inspector, while Buster’s face 
was white at the thought of what awaited the two in whom he was 


’ 
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so much interested. All this time, however, his dread, excited by the 
information given by Burke, was mingled with a burning curiosity to 
know just how this information was being received, though he did not 
dare to interrupt to question the Inspector. 

“The leader has asked Goggin, sir, how he likes the prospect.” 

“How does Goggin take it?’ asked the Inspector. 

“Told him to go to hell, sir, and apologized to the lady for using 
profanity,” said Burke turning to the Inspector with a grin of amuse- 
ment. Buster wondered how he could smile when such a tragedy 
seemed pending. 

“Just like Goggin,” said the Inspector, a touch of tenderness in his 
voice. “Does Goggin know him, Burke?” 

“Seems to, sir,” replied Burke. “Just called him Serge Banakoff.” 

“That snake!” rasped the Inspector. “Goggin was right. The 
worst Anarchist in the U. S. A. There isn’t a Red in the world 
wouldn’t follow that fellow through hell fire. He should have gotten 
life instead of ten years. That’s the worst of trial by jury. Not out 
three months and heading the biggest plot engineered by the Reds in 
all time! But we'll get him tonight, please God.” 

“Serge has just told the Lady in Black that they are not going to 
wait till midnight; orders have been sent out to spring the scheme at 
nine o’clock.” 

“We knew that,” said the Inspector. “I guess we can move now. 
All right otherwise, Stein?” he asked a man at another desk. 

“All set, sir; every place guarded,” replied this man. “They had 
some trouble fitting Grady into an elevator girl’s uniform,” he added 
chuckling. Then he turned to the phone. “Oh, just a minute, Inspec- 
tor, please. Walsh at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street says 
there are three Federal men there as though waiting for something.” 

“How did they get wise?” growled the Inspector. “I hope they 
don’t try to cop all the glory as usual.” Then he turned to Buster. 
“Come, son, you are to go with me.” 

Buster followed the Inspector, his head in a whirl. As they passed 
the desk, the Lieutenant saluted and said: 

“Inspector, the man we got last night has opened up. The papers 
the kid here captured were correct in every detail.” 

“Good!” responded the Inspector. “I’m afraid we’d be in the dark 
if it wasn’t for those papers. Prisoner will be able to appear in the 
line up tomorrow.” 
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“Oh, yes,” replied the Lieutenant carelessly. “Dan merely used the 
hose on him.” 

“You see,” said the Inspector to Buster as they made their way to 
the street, “sometimes we have to be more firm than gentle with some 
who are brought here. A piece of rubber hose an inch thick and about 
three feet long is a good tongue opener and it doesn’t leave much evi- 
dence in the line of bruises or cuts.” 

“T’ve heard of such things,” responded Buster briefly. “But say, 
Inspector, if you don’t mind, I’d like to know just how you collected 
all that information which came over the wires while I was in your 
office.” 

“Easy,” smiled the Inspector. Then he whistled for a passing taxi. 
“Better take a taxi,” he explained. “A police car would attract atten- 
tion. Now for your question and its answer, son. How did we get 
the information so quickly? Dictograph or Microphone.” And the 
Inspector was silent as if this explained everything completely. 

However, the explanation was not complete enough for Buster, 
amateur in the ways of the police as he was. Still he had to wait till 
the Inspector had seen him into the taxi and directed the driver to 
go to One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street and Lexington Avenue 
before he ventured another question. 

“T’ve heard of both Dictograph and Microphone, Inspector,” said 
he, “but how does that explain how every move and every word of the 
Reds was known at the Police Headquarters instantly ?” 

“Guess I’ll have to give you more details,” said the Inspector pa- 
tiently. “You see, Goggin had located the uptown headquarters of the 
Red Circle in a tenement house on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street. The houses are so close to the L there at Third Avenue that 
you can spit from an L train into the windows of the tenements. We 
found they had the top floor, and so while the Reds were out last 
night, in fact while you were at Cherry Street, two of our men installed 
a dictograph behind a picture, and put the transmitter of a microphone 
into the speaking tube of their apartment. Both led into the flat be- 
low, which is just at present occupied by men. You see, a dictograph 
misses about four words out of five with a heavy bass voice, but it is 
useful in its way. But a microphone will transmit the noise of a fly’s 
footsteps when he walks across the ceiling. Of course, you have seen 
one of these?” said he drawing one of the amplifiers of aluminum used 
on telephones, from his pocket. 
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“No,” said Buster, “I’m just out of the army, you know.” 

“Well, you can slide one of these over any ordinary telephone 
receiver, and even though you speak in a whisper, you can be under- 
stood at the other end of the wire. So my men simply sat in the flat 
below since last night and keep Headquarters in touch with everything 
the Reds upstairs say and do. Simple, isn’t it?” 


“Simple, I suppose, to a wonderful organization as the New York 
police,” said Buster. “But it is amazing just the same. Say, Inspec- 
tor,” he added, “just what part am I to play in this great game that is 
going on tonight?” 

“T'll tell you,” said the Inspector earnestly. “You see a minute 
may mean death to Goggin. We have the place covered well with a 
dozen men at hand on the street. Two in the flat below and a number 
on near-by roofs. But if one of them makes a move, the lookouts of 
the Reds will make it known instantly. They’re wise that you don’t 
belong to the department. Got your record today, to tell the truth, 
though they expect you, like all amateurs, to try to cop a lot of glory 
by freeing Goggin. So the lookouts on the roofs and on the streets 
are men who know you. If you show up, they have orders to get you 
without a shot. Understand?” 


“T suppose,” said Buster, “they plan to have me in on the farewell 
party they intend to give Goggin and the Lady in Black.” 

“Exactly,” said the Inspector. ‘Now here’s your job. You will 
go up on the roofs a block away, at Lexington Avenue. It’s easy to 
travel that block on the roofs. My men are on every roof, so I know. 
When you come to the roof of the last house near the L, the Red look- 
out will jump you. Put up a fight and my men will do the rest. Got 
a gun?” 

“Yes,” said Buster, producing the automatic he had seized in the 
room of the Reds at Cherry Street. 


“Give it to me,” said the Inspector, taking it. ‘Use this instead.” 
And he handed him a regulation police blackjack. ‘We can’t risk 
your getting excited and firing a shot. The life of Goggin, our best 
man, may pay the forfeit.” 

“T guess Goggin can take care of himself in a pinch,” said Buster. 
“I’m worrying about the Lady in Black.” 

“No need to worry about her,” said the Inspector. “If we have her 
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right, Uncle Sam will provide her board and lodging for at least twenty 
years.” 

Buster was silent at this thrust and the Inspector continued: 

“When we get the man or men on the roof, the rest will be easy. 
We can tend to the street and fire escape. You won’t have to strike a 
blow.” 

“Why can’t your men on the roofs pinch the lookouts there without 
my help?” asked Buster. “Don’t think that I am unwilling to help,” 
he added hastily ; “but I don’t see why I am needed.” 

“Because I tell you, man,” insisted the Inspector, “we can’t risk 
a shot being fired, and they have orders to get you without a shot. 
The minute they tackle you we'll nab them all right, without their 
being able to shoot. Then it’s the fire escape and hallway for my men, 
and God help the Circle of Red. But here we are, son. Time to get 
busy.” 

The Inspector paid the taxi driver and he and Buster walked up 
Lexington Avenue to the next corner. Here entering the hallway, 
the Inspector spoke a word to the man in uniform of a house porter. 

“All set, chief,” whispered the man. 

“Good!” grated the Inspector. ‘Now, son,” to Buster, “all clear?” 

“Sure, sir,” said Buster. 

Well, good bye and good luck. I'll wait here.” And he shook 
Buster’s hand. 

The detective in the porter’s uniform led the way to the roof. At 
the skylight he paused and handed Buster a pair of felt creepers. 

“Put these on, buddy,” said he. Buster obeyed silently. “Straight 
ahead over the roofs,” said the man. “Keep your nerve; we'll be right 
behind you.” 

Darkness had already fallen and the drizzly rain was falling as 
Buster began his journey. In the streets below the roar of traffic 
sounded, but on the roofs above there was only silence and chill and 
darkness. Not so much darkness, however, to prevent Buster from 
catching shadowy glimpses of crouched forms behind chimneys or lying 
flat behind cornices. He knew them for detectives and none of them 
molested him. Yet he could not help admiring, in spite of the thousand 
thoughts that thronged in his brain, the system which had relayed 


noiselessly and surely to these blood-hounds of the law the news of his 
coming. 








\ 
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Coming over the roofs cautiously, he made his way, now clamber- 
ing over a cornice, again pulling himself up to a somewhat higher 
building and sometimes hanging by his hands and dropping to a lower 
level. The journey was, however, in the main, easy, and soon he 
found himself on the building adjoining the one which he knew must 
be the headquarters of the Red Circle. 

Here a drop of about eight feet confronted him. He grasped the 
cornice of the roof above with a firm grip, and dropped blindly. His 
feet fell softly. As soon as he landed two forms sprang from the 
darkness of a doorway and pounced upon him. Buster by a con- 
vulsive heave of his shoulders threw one of them aside, and not having 
time to draw his blackjack, sent the other spinning with a blow of 
his fist. The second man leaped to his feet, the butt of a revolver 
crashed down on Buster’s head, and darkness blotted out all else 
around him. 

When Buster awoke, something forbidden by the Eighteenth 
Amendment was trickling down his throat from a flask in the hands 
of a brawny policeman behind whom stood Inspector Bray. 

“Feel better, son?” inquired the Inspector, as Buster sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“T’m all right,” said Buster, gaping in surprise at the scene that 
met his gaze. Seven or eight men were handcuffed with double irons 
each attached to the wrist of a detective. Several other detectives, 
among whom was Goggin, carried satchels which Buster guessed from 
the way they handled them contained explosives. Across the table on 
which were ranged queer looking key boards—a receiving set for wire- 
less and a telephone, lay the body of a dead anarchist with blood trick- 
ling from a bullet hole in his forehead. Buster shuddered as his eyes 
met this ghastly sight. 

“Serge Banakoff, the leader,” explained the Inspector briefly. 
“Tried to reach a satchel of T. N. T. when our men came in.” 

“Was everything all right?” inquired Buster weakly. 

“Q. K.,” responded the Inspector. “We got them all, including 
your friend.” And the Inspector nodded towards the Lady in Black 
who Sat silent and white lipped in a corner, handcuffed. 

“Come, men,” said the Inspector as a bell jangled in the street 


below. “The wagons are waiting. It’s time to get back to Head- 
quarters.” 
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Silently the police and prisoners made their way to the street where 
three patrol wagons waited. Buster, whether by chance or by design, 
found himself in a patrol wagon between the Lady in Black and Gog- 
gin. The Lady in Black was not handcuffed to a detective, though her 
wrists were shackled. 

“Say!” whispered Buster excitedly to Goggin, “is she really a 
Red?” 

Sure thing,” answered Goggin gruffly. “She produced a Federal 
badge, secret service button. Unfortunately for her it bore the num- 
ber of the man the Reds murdered four months ago.” 


“Good Lord,” groaned Buster disconsolately. “Still,” he answered 
after a glance at the bowed head of the Lady in Black, “I just can’t 
believe she’s guilty.” 

The Lady in Black raised her head and flashed him a look of grati- 
tude. Buster mustered up courage and pressed her hand sympa- 
thetically, and thrilled delightedly when the pressure was warmly re- 
turned. 

At Headquarters, after a brief inquiry, the prisoners, including the 
Lady in Black, were quickly hurried to cells, as patrol wagons con- 
taining other Anarchists were arriving steadily and the telephone told 
that ‘other precincts were offering their forced hospitality to other 
Reds from various sections. Altogether, according to the Lieutenant 
at the desk, it was a great night for the police and a sad night for the 
Reds. 

“They won't get less than twenty years, any one of them,” said he, 
“and some of them will go to the chair. Uncle Sam and the New York 
police have made the Circle of Red turn square.” 


One of the last patrol wagons to arrive came from One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Street. It contained besides four detectives and 
three Anarchists, two Federal Service men from Washington. One 
of these rushed excitedly up to the desk and demanded of the Lieu- 
tenant: “What have you fellows done with Miss O’Brien?” 

“What’s biting you?” asked the officer. “Sore because you weren’t 
wise? We have no woman here except Sophie Jerretski, the Lady in 
Black, one of the Leaders of the Red Circle.” 


“Circle of Red be hanged!” said the secret service man. “She is 
one of ours; bring her out here.” 
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“Righto,” said the Lieutenant. “Bring her in, Bob,” said he to the 
warden. 


The Lady in Black was brought in and the Secret Service men 
greeted her delightedly. 

“Thank God, you’re safe!” said one of them. 

“Why didn’t you tell who you were?” asked the other. 


“T tried to, but they wouldn’t believe me when I produced my 
brother’s badge.” 


“Your brother’s badge!” gasped Buster. 

“Yes,” returned the Lady in Black simply, turning to him. “The 
Reds murdered him some time ago. So I took his place to hound them 
down. I would have done it, too, if you hadn’t secured those papers 
last night. I really came back to get them besides helping you. As it 
was I had Washington informed of the plot. The secret service would 
have got them all at midnight, but they changed the time.” 

“Yes,” said the Lieutenant, ‘now New York, and not Washington, 
gets the credit.” 

“Neither,” said the Lady in Black. “If you ask me, the credit goes 
to the luck of Jimmy Ryan.” 

“Gee, I wonder,” thought Buster, “how she found out my name.” 

“I’m glad you’re not Goggin after all,’ said the Lady in Black, 
coming up to Buster. 

“And I’m blamed glad you’re not a Red named Sophie Jerretski,” 
said Buster. “What is your name anyhow?” 

“Molly O’Brien, from West Forty-seventh Street,” said the Lady 
in Black, demurely. 

“Come, Miss O’Brien, you had better get some rest,” said one of 
the Federal detectives. 

“Well, I must bid you good night,” said the Lady in Black, reach- 
ing out her hand. “Inspector Bray intends to make a regular cop of 
you he says; I hope it is true.” 

“Why do you hope so?” said Buster as the Lady in Black reached 
the door leading to the street. 

“Because,” said she, holding the door open ready to depart, “I 
resolved never to marry anyone except a policeman or detective.” 
And with a smile she was gone. 

“Say, Lieutenant,” said Buster excitedly, “call up Inspector Bray, 
and ask him how soon I can be a cop!” 


THE END. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





DISSATISFIED WITH ONE 





At the time of the French Revolution a number of officials presented 
themselves at the Benedictine convent near Brouges. They summoned 
the community together and announced that the nuns need no longer 
feel obliged to remain behind their convent walls, but were free to go 
where they pleased. All replied that their one desire was to remain in 
peace where they were. 

Learning that one very old nun was not present the officials sent 
for her. She had entered the convent at twenty-six, and was then 
eighty-eight years old, blind and somewhat deaf. 

The Superior said to her: 

“These gentlemen wish to know if you are satisfied here.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘There is only one in the house with 
whom I am dissatisfied.” 

“Ts it with me?” asked the Superior. 

“Oh no!” answered the nun. 

“With whom, then? These gentlemen wish to know.” 

“With myself. I have been sixty-two years in this house of God, 
and I have never served God as I ought.” 


ONLY A WORN-OUT GARMENT 





I once found a beautiful little parable. It will suggest a good thought 
for November. 

Death once met a virtuous man, who welcomed him as a messenger 
of eternity. 

“What!” said Death, “are you, the child of sin, not afraid of me?” 

“No,” was the reply, “a man who has no reason to fear himself, has 
no reason to fear you.” 

“Do you not dread the diseases that are my heralds, and the cold 
sweat dropping from my wings?” 

“No,” said the good man. 

“And why are you so fearless?” 
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“Because diseases and cold sweat announce your presence, and I am 
a Christian.” 

Death then breathed upon him, and immediately neither Death nor 
a mortal man were present. There was at my feet only an open grave, 
with something in it. I wept, and at once divine voices made me raise 
my eyes to the heavens, and I beheld there the Christian, still smiling, 
as he had smiled at death. Radiant spirits came to welcome him, and 
his spirit shone like them. I looked down into the grave again, and 


perceived now what lay therein—it was only the Christian’s worn-out 
garment. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER 





“Suppose,” says Saint Augustine, “you saw two herds of oxen in 
the field; one herd fat, well fed, and allowed to browse all day and do 
no labor; the other worn out by daily toil, and enjoying scanty fodder 
and brief repose. The first are destined for the butcher; the others for 
farm labor. 

Suppose the second herd, seeing the first enjoying every luxury, 
should envy their lot, and complain of their common master as unjust, 
would you not say to them, if poor dumb beasts were capable of un- 
derstanding, you “fools that you are! Is it not better to work and live 
than to enjoy luxury and after a short time die?” 

And this is the reason why God permits the wicked to prosper and 
the good to suffer. He sees the wicked hastening to destruction by 
their obstinacy, and yet His justice calls for some reward for the little 
good they do in this life. Knowing He cannot recompense them with 
eternal reward in the life to come and being at the same time most lib- 
eral, God blesses them in this life with those goods which are of no 
account when weighed in the Divine balance. 

But on the other hand, seeing the good destined for eternal glory 
He causes them to suffer in order to purify them in this life from their 


sins, as gold is purified in the furnace, that they may afterward be happy 
forever.” 


True happiness cannot be found in company with sin. True joy 


proceeds from the heart—it has its foundation in a pure conscience 
and a soul untroubled by remorse. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


WHEN CHRIST COMETH 











Before we shall appear for our next issue, Christmas will already 
’ be upon us. We therefore take this opportunity to wish all our readers 
a happy Christmastide. 

The blessing of the Infant: that brought peace and good will to 
earth; that brought hope and solace to the shepherds, faith to the 
magi, and heaven into the poor cave of Bethlehem, be yours. May it 
bring heaven into your homes. 





THE SWORD, THE PEN AND THE QUEEN OF PEACE 





Not so very long ago—in fact it seems but yesterday—the bands 
were playing “Over There” and “Madelon,” while to their stirring 
strains the sturdy feet of millions were swinging into line on a battle 
front, a battle front featured by zero-hours and midnight raids and 
daylight drives, by the whirr of airplanes and the roar of bombs and 
the thundering crash of artillery, by the triumphant shouts of victory 
and the grim silence of defeat and despair, by the acres of little white 
crosses, “row on row,” mute testimonials to the thousands who had 
made the Great Sacrifice—and all that peace might be brought to a 
trouble-racked world. But when the noise had subsided and tears had 
been dried and the souls of acclaim had vanished into their primordial 
thin air, the world awoke to find that peace—there was none. The 
sword had failed. 

Enter the pen. From Versailles to Washington to Genoa it trav-. 
eled, clasped in the clever fingers of still more clever statesmen; and 
reams of paper received its impress and multitudes of epoch-making 
propositions were transcribed—the peace of the world—that had never 
been achieved—was guaranteed! But over the Oriental horizon a dark 
cloud arises, and its shape in the main is that of a crescent with one 
section strikingly like a scimiter; and before that dark cloud the full 
panoply of war is spread with all its deceptive spiendor and all its 
unavailing glory. Peace—there is none, and the pen has failed. 
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While, the materialism of the day is wasting the lives of men and 
throwing the nations into the throes of a new struggle, we turn as a 
last recourse to one who has been overlooked if not despised by those 
in high places. Humble maid of Nazareth, look on us as you looked 
in the long ago upon a distracted world, and give us again what we 
crave so earnestly, what sword or pen are powerless to give, the secret 
of peace—the Prince of Peace. 

Queen of Peace, help us! 





THE HANDS OF CHRIST 





Our divine Saviour’s life has been summarized in the brief sen- 
tence: “He went about doing good.” He left us the command to love 
our fellow-men as He loved us. 

Now that He has ascended into heaven, now that His bodily pres- 
ence is invisible to us, there is no doubt that the one desire of His 
Heart is still to go about among suffering mankind to do good—to go 
among the poor, war-stricken peoples of Europe: once more, He would 
wish, as in the Gospel, to lay those blessed Hands of His upon the 
unfortunate and relieve them. 

We feel the pulse of His Heart on the Altar, throbbing with the 
desire to aid them; we must be His Hands. 

In such a spirit we ought to meet the appeal of our Holy Father, 
urging us to help starving Russia and the peoples of Central Europe. 





THE BILL OF SHAME 





Oregon has voted on the so-called compulsory school-bill, and 
voted in favor of it. By this bill parents are to be compelled under 
heavy penalties to send their children to the public school from the 
age of eight to sixteen. 

We thought the bill so preposterous, so narrow, so un-American 
in the very face of it, that no decent man would ever suggest it. 

We thought the people of Oregon American enough, broad-minded 
enough, to resent it, to vote it down decisively should it ever be 
broached. 

We have been deceived. Under the leadership of the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Scottish Rite Masons, the majority of Oregon’s people 
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have done this shameful thing. They have written themselves down 
as narrow-minded, bigoted, un-American. 

We are surprised. We are sorry for Oregon. We are ashamed 
before the world that at this late day, in a country boasting of its 
freedom, we have another evidence of wanton trampling upon the 
sacred and fundamental rights of free men. 

There is still one hope. The bill is not to go into effect till 1926. 
Meanwhile Oregon’s true American population can take this un-Amer- 
ican thing—this bill of shame—before the Supreme Court and have it 
wiped out as unconstitutional. 





TACTICS OF THE CRAFT 


Some idea of the tactics used in forcing the so-called compulsory 
school-bill upon the people of Oregon, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing incident taken from the Portland Sentinel. 

A. F. Flegel, a well-known Portland lawyer and leading Methodist 
layman, was a zealous opponent of the school bill all during the cam- 
paign. In the course of an address, he declared that P. S. Malcolm, in- 
spector-general in Oregon of the Scottish Rite Masons, had threatened 
him with the penalties of his order for his attitude on the bill. Mr. 
Flegel said: 


“Tt were sufficient cause for me to be here if I can save that ancient 
and honorable order, of which I am a member, from internal disorder 
and disruption by directing its attention to the muzzle it would put on 
when it submitted to the intolerant despotism of P. S. Malcolm, in- 
spector-general in Oregon of the honorable body, the A. and A. S. Rite. 
Recently he called me on the telephone and asked if it were true that 
I had spoken against the school bill at St. John’s, and I said ‘yes.’ He 
then asked if I knew the supreme council was back of the bill, and I 
replied I did not, but it would make no difference to me. He replied 
he would report me to the supreme council, and I told him to report 
and be d——. 

“TI am opposed to this because I am opposed to despotism, benevo- 
lent or otherwise. I am opposed to invisible government ; I am opposed 
to the Ku Klux Klan and I am opposed to any order which adopts, 
approves or practices their methods or principles.” 
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Catholic Events 


Most Rev. Msgr. John Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States has been summoned to Rome by Pope Pius XI, where he will be 
raised to the Cardinalate on Dec. 11. Archbishop Bonzano has been 
Apostolic Delegate to this country since 1912. His successor has not 
yet been named. 





x * * 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius, has contributed another 100,000 lire 
to the relief fund for the distressed people of the Near East. His Com- 
misions are laboring zealously in Southern Russia, and when the relief 
stations are all opened there will be accomodations for feeding 40,000 
children. 

* * * 

The apostolic letter of Pope Pius XI to the Bishops of Italy 
contributed much to the preservation of peace during the recent change 
of government in that country. The Holy Father exhorted the Italian 
Bishops to intensify their work for the pacification of the country, and 
declares that only through a return to the principles of Christ will men 
be brought to love one another, and the restoration of general pros- 
perity be accomplished. 

* * 

Commenting on the passage of the compulsory school bill in 
Oregon at the recent elections, The Telegram of Portland declares that 
the passage of this measure is a misfortune which may become a 
tragedy. The bill, if enforced, will compel every child between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years to attend a public school. It is not to go 
into force until September, 1926. In the meantime, the bill will be 
contested on constitutional grounds, and an appeal be made, if necessary 
to the highest court of the land. This bill is a victory for the Ku- 
Klux Klan and the Masons of Oregon. 

* * * 


In contrast with the above, Mr. Al Smith, who is a Catholic, was 
elected governor of New York by over 400,000 plurality. He is already 
being mentioned for President in 1924. _ 

* * * 


The Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio celebrated the diamond jubilee 
of its establishment on Nov. 7. During the seventy five years of its 
existence the diocese has shown remarkable growth. At the time of 
its creation in 1847 there were about 10,000 Catholics in the entire 
northern half of Ohio. At the present time there are nearly 600,000. 
Three are 220 parishes with 425 priests. About 61,000 children are 
taught in the parochial schools, which number 137, with 1,600 Sisters 
and Brothers in charge. Bishop Joseph Schrembs is the fifth bishop 
of Cleveland, and was installed Sept. 8, 1921. 
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Bishop Henry Granjon of Tucson, Arizona died recently in 
France. He was consecrated Bishop of Tucson at Baltimore in 1900. 
The diocese of Tucson comprises the entire State of Arizona. 

* x * 

The new Diocese of Fresno, California will be canonically erected 
on Dec. 3, in St. John’s Cathedral, Fresno. Archbishop Hanna and 
Bishop Cantwell will be present for the occasion. The new diocese 
comprises the northern portion of the Diocese of Los Angeles and 
part of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. The First Bishop of Fresno 
has not yet been named. 

ok * * 

Right Rev. Francis Gilfillan, formerly Rector of St. Louis Cathe- 
dral was consecrated coadjutor Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo. on Nov. 8 
by Archbishop J. J. Glennon and Bishops Lillis of Kansas City and 
Byrne of Galveston, Texas. He was received with great enthusiasm 
by the people of St. Joseph. He will enter upon his duties immediately, 
as Bishop Burke has been ill for some time. 

* * * 

Father Bernard Vaughan, S. J., England’s foremost pulpit orator, 
died October 31 at the Jesuit College in London in his seventy-fifth 
year. The newspapers of London deplored his death as marking 
the passing of a great Christian gentleman and a patriotic Englishman. 
Father Vaughan was one of thirteen children eleven of whom entered 
religion. Among his brothers one became Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminister, London. Another was Archbishop of Sydney, Australia, 
and a third is Bishop John Vaughan in England. One of his brothers 
became a Redemptorist and another a Benedictine. Five of his Sisters, 
likewise became religious. 

Through the efforts of Father Joseph P. Carrigan of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. a tract of land comprising 350 acres has been set 
aside by the U. S. Government at a place opposite the Mount of the 
Holy Cross, which will be made a place of pilgrimage, from which to 
view the sign of Redemption cut by the hand of nature in the mountain 
side. ‘ , , 

The Knights of Columbus are perfecting plans for the formation 
of a Junior order of Knights for boys. The purpose is to provide 
Catholic facilities for recreation and association. It is also intended 
to meet the recent movement among the Masons, who are starting a 
similar juvenile organization, and have in some places sought member- 
ship among boys in the public high schools regardless of their religious 


affiliation. 
* * * 


The majority of the seventy six miners, who lost their lives in 
the recent disaster at Spangler, Pa., were Catholics. Funeral services 
were held in three Churches at the same time. Bishop McCort of 
Altoona went in person to the scene of disaster, and visited the stricken 


families of the dead miners. 
* x x 
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The Bishop of Brooklyn has planned for the erection of three free 
high schools for the Catholic children of the city, and a drive for 
$2,000,000 is now being made throughout the city. 

» s * 


Opposition to the spread of bad literature and a defense of the 
rights of parents in educational matters were two of the salient points 
brought out in the addresses at the sessions of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae in Louisville, Ky., during the first 
week of November. Mrs Harry M. Benziger of Baltimore, was 
elected president of the Federation. 

* 7 ” 

According to a statement of an official of the B. & O. railroad, 
that company supplied twenty-five extra trains to transport 15,000 
members of the Holy Name Society to Washington, D. C. for the 
recent parade and demonstration in the Capitol, in which more than 
40,000 Catholic men took part. 

* * * 

Mr. John McCormack announced that his first two concerts this 
fall would be given for charity under the auspices of Archbishops 
Hayes and Curley, in gratitude for his cure from his recent illness. 

* x * 

Rev. William P. O’Connor of Cincinnati has been chosen National 
Chaplain of the American Legion for the coming year. The first 
Chaplain of the Legion was Father Duffy, Chaplain of the Famous 
Fifty-ninth of New York. 

* * * 

The King James version of the bible cannot be used in the public 
schools of California, according to a decision handed down by Judge 
Nourse, of the district court of appeals, in which he gives the opinion 
that it is “the accepted Protestant version” and therefore sectarian. 
The Appellate Court holds that the acquisition of the bibles by the 
schools would be in direct violation of the school law. 


Commendation of the work of the Federated Colored Catholics 
of Washington and the vicinity in their efforts to establish on a firm 
foundation the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, an industrial school for 
colored people, has been voiced by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, in a Letter to William Prater, chairman 
of the Federation. His Grace also takes occasion to pay tribute to the 
splendid showing made by the colored parishes in the recent Holy 
Name parade in that city. 

Monsignor Seipel, the Catholic priest, who is Chancellor of Aus- 
tria, has succeeded in getting a loan of 650,000,000 gold crowns to 
Austria, with which to begin the work of economic reform. This is 
the first bright hope for Austria since the close of the war. 


* s e 
It is reported that 150 Societies have joined the National Council 
of Catholic Men in one month, since the last convention. Admiral 
Benson was re-elected president of the Council. 


ee 
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~ 
Some Good Books 








Jock Jack and the Corporal. By C. 
C. Martindale, S. J., Matre and Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.60 postpaid. 

Mr. Francis Newnes, By C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S. J., Matre and Co. Price 
postpaid $1.60. 

We_ reviewed these worth-while 
books last month, but by mistake cred- 
ited them to Kenedy & Sons. The 
American publishers are Matre & Co. 


To the Dark Tower, By Mark S. 
Gross, S. J. Published by P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York. Price post- 
paid $1.90. 

This is the first book, as far as I 
know, that we owe to Mark S. Gross, 
S. J., but it seems to me to be one of 
the best juveniles of the season. Boys, 
you have a real pleasure waiting for 
you in this book. It is a thriller, if 
ever there was one. It makes you feel 
at times like whispering to Gerard 
Lenton, the youthful hero, that the 
villian is entrapping him. That means 
that you’ve been interested. 

The book closes with a promise of 
more to come. Everybody will want 
more. Father Finn had better look to 
his laurels. 


Mary’s Rainbow. By  Clementia. 
Published by Matre & Co., Chicago. 
Price $1.00. 

I think the best recommendation I 
can give this book is to tell you that 
it comes from the same hand that has 
given to sweet girlhood those other 
splendid creations: Bird-a-Lea, The 
Quest of Mary Selwyn, Uncle Frank’s 
Mary, and Mostly Mary. 

It is refreshing; it is interesting; it 
is sweet; it is a delight. The school- 
girl looking for a story will hardly 
find anything better than these books 
by “Clementia.” Mary’s Rainbow— 
like the proverbial rainbow—has a pot 
of gold at the end of it. 


Saranac: a Story of Lake Cham- 
plain, by John Talbot Smith. Pub- 
lished by Blase Benziger & Co., New 
York. Price $1.75. 

John Talbot Smith is well and 


favorably known as an author. Only re- 
cently we reviewed and recommended 
his thrilling juveniles: The Boy Who 
Came Back, and The Boy Who 
Looked Ahead; also his novels: The 
Black Cardinal, and The Man Who 
Vanished. 

Saranac acquires new interest today, 
because of the success achieved by 
Maria Chapdelaine and Abbe Pierre, 
two recent best sellers, that portray 
the life and love of the simple folk of 
Canada. 

In Saranac we catch glimpses of the 
very things that made these books 
popular, 


Draw Me After Thee, O Lord, By 
a Poor Clare, 2nd edition; published 
by D. B. Hansen & Sons, 27 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago, Ill. Price: imita- 
tion leather, $.75; in real morocco, 
$1.00. 

This is a Manual for the adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament, for Confes- 
sion and Communion, adapted, as the 
subtitle tells us, especially for persons 
who wish to lead an interior life. 

The fact that it has already run into 
a second edition speaks well for this 
little book. St. Philip Neri once said: 
“Let me only introduce a little devo- 
tion, and I shall soon produce a change 
in men.” This book is evidently the 
fruit of deep devotion and tends to 
produce devotion in those who use it. 


Other new books that have just 
come from the press and that will 
make excellent gift books, we can, on 
account of limited space, only mention 
here. We shall review them later. 

The Divine Counsellor, by Martin J. 
Scott, S. J., published by J. P. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. Price $1.75 
(cloth), $2.50 (leather). 

Dominus Vobiscum, by Rt. Rev. F. 
C. Kelley. Published by Matre & Co. 
Price $1.50. A good gift for any 
seminarian, 

No Handicap. By Marion A. Tag- 
gart. Published by Benziger Brothers, 
New York. Price $2.00. A stirring 
and impressive story. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Math, Instructor—‘“What do we 
mean when we say the whole is greater 
than any of its parts?” 

Stude—“A restaurant doughnut.” 


Voice from above—“Oh, mummie, 
come here quickly!” 

Mother—“What’s the matter, Doro- 
thy?” 

Voice from above—“Bobby’s playing 
circus, and he’s going to make baby 
dive off the mantelpiece into the foot- 
bath.” 


The teacher’s last question was 
meant to be a scientific poser. “What 
is that which pervades all space,” she 
said, “which no wall or door or other 
substance can shut out?” 

No one had an answer ready but 
Freddy Sharpe. “The smell of onions, 
Miss,” he said promptly. 


The American tourist in Scotland 
was being shown around by a guide 
and was affecting supreme indifference 
to everything. 

“Loch Lomond? That puddle?” he 
exclaimed with scorn. “Why, we have 
lots better ponds than that in the 
United States, and those mountains are 
only called hills back home. Scenery? 
Poof!” 

“Ah, but mon,” retorted Sandy un- 
disturbed. “D’ye see those three fine 
big buildings yon? There’re distil- 
leries, an’ they’re all working.” 


“Any fashions in that paper, daddy ?” 

Daddy (who has just settled the 
dressmaker’s bill): “Yes, but they are 
of no use to you, dear. It’s yesterday’s 
paper.” 


“Mother, won’t you please speak to 
baby? She’s sitting on the fly paper 
an’ there’s a lot of flies waitin’ to get 
on.” 


One a trapper from the backwoods 
of Kentucky was riding in a railroad 
car for the first time. 

Right in front of him sat a bald- 
headed man reading a newspaper. He 
was pretty “thin on top,” but there 


was a good fringe of hair round the 
base of his head. 

The man was scratching these lower 
regions vigorously from time to time 
—it appeared as if he would never 
get done scratching. 

The trapper, much interested in 
the operation, leaned forward and 
said in a confidential way: 

“That’s right, neighbor, that’s right. 
Chase ’em up into th’ clearin, an, 
then yer ketch ’em easier.” 


Mrs. Brown—There is not a boy in 
this town who is as clever as our Tom. 

Mrs. Black—How is that? 

Mrs. Brown—Look at these two 
chairs. Tom made them out of his 
own head, and he has enough wood 
left to make an armchair. 


“Woman,” he hissed, “woman, do 
you thus spurn my heart after leading 
me on?” 

“When did I lead you on, as you 
call it?” asked the girl. 

“Did you not tell me that that for- 
tune-teller had told you that you were 
to wed a handsome blond young man, 
with the grace of a Greek god and the 
voice of an Eolian harp?” 


There once was a bulldog named 
Caesar, 
Saw a cat and thought he would 
taesar, 
But the cat was too spry 
And she scratched out an eye: 
Now Caesar just sees her and flaesar! 


“Don’t you think her voice ought to 
be cultivated?” 

“No. I think it should be har- 
vested.” 


“T don’t know whether to accept this 
testimonial or not,’ mused the hair 
restorer man. 

“What’s the matter with it?” de- 
manded the advertising manager. 

“Well,” explained the boss, “the 
man writes: ‘I used to have three 
bald spots on the top of my head, but 
since using one bottle of your hair re- 
storer I have only one.’” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers tha®shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders 
of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors 
are credited with their share of the works performed by these 
students after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
BORD kdb 60d 000 bcanninceahewees eocmedandiaanneenen $2,506.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.)... 2,055.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help _ Joseph’s Parish, 
I, GND cine cece ne tnddeds nen nesowewmseswnannans 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CPU SRD 6k < cic nctneaesccadcobsvossiaweinncnes 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 1,507.00 


492.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 
$100.00; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church) 
$185.00; Burse of St. Joseph, $577.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, 
$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,439.00; Burse of St. 
Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $238.50; Burse of 
St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $152.00; Burse of St. Gerard, 
$525.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $141.00; Burse of Holy Fam- 
ily, $10.00. 











For every Boy 


ON THE RUN 
By Father Finn, S. J. 
- Price, post-paid, $1.10 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 
Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. Ill:postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


For Children:- 
THE PARABLE BOOK 


By the Sisters of Notre 
Dame de Namur 


Price, $2.00 


For the Children:— 
THE KING OF THE 
GOLDEN CITY 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, postpaid, $2.65 


Bonks 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








For the Young 


THE DIVINE STORY 
By C. J. Holland, S. T. D. 
Price, postpaid, 85c. 


For all Girls 
BIRD-A-LEA 
By Clementia, $1.50 


MARY’S RAINBOW 
By Clementia, $1.00 


TO THE DARK 
TOWER 


By Mark S. Gross, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


JOCK, JACK AND 

THE CORPORAL 

By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
MR. FRANCIS NEWNES 


By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 
Price, each, $1.50 
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ORDER AT ONCE FRON 


THE LIGUORIAN 


CCONOMOWCC, 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 








